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literary work, carrying us away from the work. As causes
take us back, effects take us forward. The literary critic
must not go either way: he must stay with the work
itself: he must deal with its values intrinsically.

Now if there is any sense at all in the history of
criticism from Greek antiquity to the present century,
two kinds of value are inherent in literature, esthetic
and ethical. Let it be granted at once that esthetic value
and ethical value are interdependent and, in all strict-
ness, blended inseparably; still, it has not been found
possible to discuss them both adequately at one and
the same time. Let it be granted also that, logically if
not practically, esthetic value must come first, since
this determines whether a piece of writing is literature
or a piece of non-literary writing.

Ill

An essential task of the literary critic is to contem-
plate, analyze, and judge a literary work as a work of
art, as a thing of beauty, in its esthetic character. Litera-
ture is aft art, a form of skill in making, the thing made
being a thing of beauty and therefore "a joy forever/'
The critic is interested, like the artist, in technique, the
process of making, but especially he is interested in
structure, the esthetic properties of the thing made, its
architectonic features such as unity, balance, emphasis,
rhythm, and the like, the shapely pattern resulting
when all the materials, that is, the emotions, sense per-